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NEW YORK HOTELS. 


The Hotels of the Past. 
[. 


HE hotels of New York have grown pari passu with the growth 

of the city. In simple Colonial days the taverns and inns were 
simple things—small “houses of entertainment.” Each stage of the 
increasing wealth and comfort of the country was represented by 
hotels in which the highest point of that general wealth and com- 
fort was marked. The hotels have, therefore, grown from the 
simplest inns through a million minor increments to the luxurious 
structures of the present day. 

The New York hotel, being a product of continuous national in- 
crease of wealth and of practical inventions, has never been con- 
nected with towering personalities. When we think of the history 
of newspapers, for instance, we think of Bennett, and Raymond, and 
Greeley and Pulitzer, ot those men whose genius and ideas have 
been indissolubly connected with the growth of the great jour- 
nals. What would modern journalism have been to-day without 
a Bennett? Of course, in the long run, newspapers as well as ho- 
tels are a product of a large national development. And yet news- 
papers are, in their successive stages, partly the result of great gen- 
eralizing principles originating in the brains of their founders. Un- 
derlying the history of hotels, however, there are very few general 
ideas. They are not, therefore, connected with great personalities. 
The history of the great New York newspapers could be told as the 
history of a few men. In the case of the hotels this would be im- 
possible. 

One generalization, however, which may safely be made, is that 
hotels have grown, like newspapers, from the personal to the im- 
personal. A hotel used to be known by the name of the man who 
ran it; just as the New York Herald used to be known as “Ben- 
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nett’s organ.” But now who knows or cares to know the name 
of the man at the head of a great newspaper or, still more, of a 
great hotel? In the old hotel the smiling host was much in evi 
dence. He was the spirit of his hcuse. But now there is no host. 
He has been transformed into the manager of an intricate machine, 
is unseen, and unknown to the public. The hotel, like the news- 
paper, is at present, an institution. It is a far cry from Sam 
Faunce’s Inn to the nameless proprietor of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The first New York hotel stood near the East River at the head 
of the present Coenties Slip. Governor Nieff, of New Amsterdam, 
had been in the habit of receiving official visitors at his private 
house, but finding the custom burdensome, built in 1642 a plain 
stone tavern at the company’s expense. The building was after- 
wards used as the Stadt Huys or City Hall, where Peter Stuyves 











“STADT HUYS,”’ AT COENTIES SLIP 


ant later laid down the law to the burghers. The next tavern of 
which we find record was the Remsen House, a little wooden build- 
ing, very much like a simple shanty of to-day, and surrounded by 
fields and trees. It was built about 1688, and it was there that the 
assembly met about 1690 and passed a law for the establishment of 
a supreme court for the province. Another tavern, built at the 
close of the seventeenth century, was the King’s Head, which stood 
at the corner of Maiden lane and Pearl street. Hemstreet relates 
that its proprietor, Roger Baker, was heavily fined for remarking 
during the trial for treason of Colonel Nicholas Bayard in 1702, 
that “William III. had a nose of wax and was no longer King than 
the English pleased.” 

Some of the principal taverns which stood at the close of the Col- 
onial period were The Province Arms, The Queen’s Head, The 
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King’s Arms, and the resorts of the Liberty Boys, opposite the 
common (now City Hall Park); De la Montayne’s and Hamden 
Hall. De la Montayne’s inn was known, after the Revolution, as 
Contoit’s Garden. Business grew so rapidly after the war that Con- 
toit was obliged to move to a house on what is now known as Park 
place, and he called his new establishment the New York Garden. 
This became so popular that Contoit was again obliged to move. 
In 1806 he moved along Broadway to a point near Leonard street, 
where he secured more commodious accommodations, and estab- 
lished one of the most famous of the old New York inns and gardens 
combined. Another garden, Ranelagh, was originally the private 
residence and grounds of old Anthony Rutgers. When he died, in 




















CONTOIT’S “NEW YORK GARDEN,” 1828 


1750, the house was transformed into a public “house of entertain- 
ment,” and a hall for dancing was built in the middle of the lawn. 
Twenty years afterwards the inn was destroyed and on its site was 
built the New York Hospital, which stood, with its fine lawn and 
garden, many years on Broadway. Still another famous garden of 
the period was the Vauxhall, originally called the Bowling Green 
Garden, at the foot of Warren street. 

One of the most famous inns of the time preceding and during the 
Revolutionary War is still standing and doing business in New 
York City. From it a very fair idea may be obtained of the char- 
acter of the more pretentious taverns of that period. It is called 


Faunce’s Tavern, and stands at the southeast corner of 
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Pearl and Broad streets. It is a plain brick, five-story building of 
thirty small rooms, with small windows and low ceilings. Sam 
Faunce turned the house into a tavern in 1762. He was a famous 
caterer, and the inn was noted for the excellence of its pickles and 
preserves. Up to the eve of the Revolution this tavern was the seat 
of the “Social” Club, which was the forerunner of the“ Union,” “The 
Union League,” and “The Manhattan.” During the war “Black 
Sam,” as Faunce was called, entertained successfully at his tav- 
ern red-coats and patriots. “He furnished many a stirrup-cup to 
the departing Britons and welcomed to his table the victorious 
Washington.” It was at this tavern that George Washington had a 





FAUNCE’S TAVERN. 


farewell meeting with his officers, after the war. A picture of that 
scene still hangs in the assembly room of the inn. 

Another inn of Revolutionary days was the Bull’s Head tavern, 
which, built in 1760, stood on the site of the old Bowery Theatre, 
at the northern edge of Chatham Square. Charlotte Cushman, the 
clder Booth, Lester Wallack and Edwin Forrest scored their great- 
est triumphs on the spot where years before the English soldier 
‘drank himself into insensibility and the American patriot braced 
himself for another blow for liberty. Opposite the upper end of 
Bowling Green stood Burns’ City Arms tavern. It was there that 
Benedict Arnold lodged after his immortal treachery. On the same 
side, opposite what is now Liberty street (then Crown street), was 
the King’s Arms Tavern, a resort for British officers and young 
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American gentlemen. Another lounging place for the British was 
George Burns’ Coffee House. Many other inns served as head- 
quarters of the Sons of Liberty and of political societies; and, like 
the hotels of the present day, they were the centers of news and of 
gossip. 

In the twenty or thirty vears following the war the inns were in- 
creased in number and some of them began to be called hotels. 
They were kept on the “American plan,’ a dollar a day being 
a good round sum for board and lodging. A house of twenty 
rooms was regarded as commodious. Meals, prepared by the land- 
lady, were given at fixed hours and were very plain. Meat and 
game, however, abounded, and the favorite wine, Madeira, was 
provided in large quantities. A bar, a ball-room and a stable were 
the necessary adjuncts of every inn. lor some time after the war, 
Faunce’s Tavern, with its thirty rooms, remained the largest. But 
in 1793, on the site of George Burns’ Coffee House, Broadway and 
Cedar street, was erected the City Hotel, where the fashionable City 
\ssembly met, and where the “Three Hundred” of that day were 
accustomed to stay. In 1812 five hundred notabilities attended a 
banquet at the City Hotel in honor of Hull, Decatur and Jones, and 
Lafayette was entertained at this hotel as late as 1824. Other tav- 
erns of the day were Bunker’s, Washington Tavern, and the Ton- 
tine Coffee House in Wall street. It was in the latter place that 
the dinner to John Jay took place in 1795, in honor of his return 
on concluding the first commercial treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

By 1812 the places of public entertainment in New York were 
very generally called hotels, rather than inns or taverns, the primi- 
tive type of which had disappeared. The Citv Hotel was still the 
most extensive building of the kind in the city. The ground floor 
was occupied by stores, and the rooms were many, and business 
thriving: The other leading hotels at that time were the Wash- 
ington Hotel (then the new name for Faunce’s Inn); Merchants’ 
Hotel, on Wall street; the Tontine Coffee House, Wall and Water 
streets; Phoenix Coffee House, opposite the Tontine; Mechanics’ 
Hall, Broadway and Park place; Washington Hall, Broadway 
(opened in 1813); Banks’ Coffee House, on Nassau street; and 
Tammany Hall, which was opened as a hotel on Nassau street in 
1812. 

Even as late as 1837 the City Hotel held the first place. Hotels 
were at that time few in number and inadequate in accommoda- 
tions; they were built of light colored brick and were, as a rule, 
four stories high, never more than six, and of very simple con- 
struction and appointments. Delmonico, however, had arrived in 
New York about 1830, and first-class restaurants, with “fancy” 
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dishes, champagnes, light wines and better bread and coffee were 
introduced. Besides the City Hotel the main houses of the day 
were the Irving House, Chambers and Broadway; The American 
House, at 135 Fulton street ; the Exchange Hotel on Broad street ; 
Lovejoy’s, in Park row; and Tammany Hall, then the headquar- 
ters of the Locofocos, as the Democrats were called. This was one 
of the first houses conducted on the European plan. In 1833 the 
United States Hotel, the building of which still stands in Fulton 
street, was opened. It was built by a man named Holt, and was 
very large and imposing. It was dubbed “Holt’s Folly,” because it 
was a failure at that time, on a large scale. One of the most famous 
restaurant keepers of the day was Windust, whose basement. in 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Park row was the resort of Edmund Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, 
the Wallacks and the Kembles. 

The great hotel event of that time, and one of the big things in 
the history of hotels, was the opening of the Astor House in 1836. 
It was copied, in style, after the old Tremont House in Boston, and 
was built by John Jacob Astor and sold to his son William B. As- 
tor for a dollar and a quarter, the story goes. As late as 1865 this 
hotel was pointed out as a mammoth structure, and it is still, as is 
well known, an important New York hotel. Built of massive gran- 
ite, it formed a striking contrast to the brick hotels, all of which, 
except Faunce’s Tavern and the United States Hotel, have since 
disappeared. It soon outstripped the City Hotel in every partic- 
ular, and for a long time was the leading New York house. It be- 
came the resort of the rich and of those distinguished in public life. 
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Whenever in New York Daniel Webster made a home of this ho- 
tel, where he was a free guest. He was a great friend of one of the 
office boys, Parker Jones, who, Webster used to say, had a smile 
like a rainbow. It was in the Astor House that the Chamber of 
Commerce gave a banquet to Webster in honor of his reply to 
Haines. His room at the Astor is still pointed out with pride. 
Between 1836 and 185g—when the Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
opened—many large and, for their day, fine hotels, for the most 
part since razed to the ground, were built. In 1840 was opened the 
New York Hotel, corner of broadway and Waverley place, an aris- 
tocratic house, where many fine old families stayed, and where 
Jenny Lind was accustomed to stop. In 1850 came the Clarendon, 
on the European plan, also an aristocratic p!ace, where many for- 
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THE ASTOR HOUSE. 


cign diplomats stayed. A house, opened about the same time, and 
in much the same style, was the Irving Hotel, Chambers street and 
. Broadway. In 1852 the St. Nicholas and the Metropolitan, on an 
expensive scale, and introducing “bridal chambers,” were opened. 
The St. Nicholas was built on the Broadway side, in marb!e, and in 
that respect was an architectural innovation, so far as New York 
hotels went. This house was the largest and finest hotel in the 
country and remained such until the erection of the Fifth Avenue. 
It was very sumptuously furnished, of solid rosewood and had 
double the capacity of the Astor House. The mirrors alone cost 
$60,000. It is said that the furniture cost more than the furniture of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. In size it was larger, it is said, than any New 
York hotel with the exception of the combined Astoria and Wal- 
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dorf. In 1854, two hotels still doing business, the Brevoort and the 
Everett House, were opened on the European plan, and were of a 
high order. The latter house took its name from Edward Everett, 
a portrait of whom still hangs in the reception room. The Everett 
House is structurally a good example of the old style of New York 
hotels. It is built of brick, but is very solid. Its rooms are large 
and pleasant. It is full of the old decorative furniture and enormous 
mirrors. Three old mirrors still in the house cost $7,500. 

An old hotel man, prominent in that line of business for fifty 
vears, remembers at least thirty important hotels which have been 
destroyed in the last forty-five years. As the city grew northward, 
the old downtown hotels, the important ones mainly situated on 
Broadway, gave place to business houses. This old gentleman re- 
members that in 1853 there was a small house, called the Washing- 





THE EVERETT HOUSE. 


ton Hotel, near the present Battery station. The Battery was then 
open ground, and the old Castle Garden stood where the Aquarium 
now is. It was there that Jenny Lind sang in 1850, it being the 
largest concert place in New York, the Madison Square Garden of 
that time. Ascending Broadway from the Battery the old gentle- 
man’s memory brings us in contact with Judson’s Hotel, then the 
Howard House, between Maiden lane and Liberty street. Next 
came the popular Franklin House; then, on Cortlandt street (a 
great hotel street), the National, Winchester and Merchants’ hotels. 
In those days this was the busiest part of the city. Clinton Hotel 
stood on Beekman street, and Earl’s in Park row. Next came the 
Astor, the only one of these hotels which was not of brick, and the 
only one still standing ; the American Hotel, corner of Park place; 
the Irving House, already mentioned in another connection; Man- 
hattan House, on Murray street, kept by an uncle of W. S. Hawk 
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of the present Manhattan Hotel; the Wyckoff, on Warren street. 
Above the Irving House, on Broadway, was Taylor’s Hotel, which 
was the first hotel to introduce the “European plan.” “It created 
more furor,” said the old hotel man, “than the Waldorf-Astoria.” 
It was filled with mirrors and carved sofas and was a great place for 
the swell demi-monde. 





BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


At that time the “Tenderloin” extended from the Astor House 
to Canal street; the “social evil,” as it is now called, had its seat 
mainly in hotels on the side streets near Broadway, and caused, be- 
fore the war, comparatively little comment. The “Tenderloin,” like 
everything else, has moved northward. The city reached only to 
about 5oth street; the business part was bounded on the north by 
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Canal street; and St. Mark’s place and Second avenue, as far as 
22d street, were the “swell” residence sections. 

To continue our walk up Broadway with the old hotel man: 
Above Taylor's was the old Carleton House, near Spruce street; 
then came the New Haven House, which stood near the depot, the 
terminus of the New York & New Haven Railroad, at the lower 
corner of Canal street and Broadway. The Brandeth House, the 
St. Nicholas (mentioned in another place) and the Metropolitan, 
corner of Prince, were the next in order. The New York Hotel, 
of which we have already spoken, stood at the corner of Waverley 
place and Broadway. 

From the vicinity of Union Square up Broadway and Fifth ave- 
nue the number of hotels razed or otherwise destroyed is com 





SITE OF FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 1852. 


paratively small. The Spingler House, which was situated near the 
spot where Tiffany’s now stands; the St. James, which stood on 
the site of the present St. James building, corner 26th street and 
Broadway ; and the Windsor, destroyed by fire within the memory 
of all of us, are the principal hotels above Union Square which have 
disappeared. The great majority of the important hotels built in 
the upper part of the city just before or after the war are still as 
they were. The present Morton House, called previous to 1864 
the Union Square; the St. Denis; the Sinclair; the Hotel Jefferson 
(formerly the Hotel Dam); the Clarendon; the Everett House, the 
present Union Square ; the Continental; the Brevoort , and the large 
hotels which sprinkle upper Broadway and are still more modern, 
belong to a hotel section of the city which, although it has wit- 
nessed many additions, has undergone little demolition. 
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To resume the historical thread of the great old hotels still stand- 
ing: Faunce’s Tavern, the Astor House, and, with the Brevoort, 
the old group about Union Square, were up to 1859, the most im- 
portant. In the latter year the next and really last great historical 
hotel—the Fifth Avenue—was opened. 

In an old newspaper I find the following: ‘Madison Square in 
1851 was a wild and almost deserted suburban piece of property, 
and was mainly known for its vicinity to the famous road-house of 
Corporal William Thompson, situated where now stands the Fifth 
\venue Hotel.” The road-house was known as the Madison Cot 
tage, and had stood for many years. It was surrounded with sheds 
and stables. A short distance above the house was a magnificent 
tree, on the spot where the St. James stood at a later date. A 








THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


smithy was located at the spot which is now the entrance of the 
Hoffman House. A flower garden and market stretched along 
Broadway just above, and in the neighborhood was the old House 
of Refuge. In 1853 Madison Cottage was torn down to make 
room for the Hippodrome, which was then introduced in America 
and became very popular. Hemstreet relates that people “thought 
that the very worst thing that could be imagined happened in 1856, 
when the Hippodrome was removed to give place to the present 
Fifth Avenue Hotel.” 

The Fifth Avenue may fairly be called the first great modern New 
York Hotel, and is interesting from an architectural point of view. 
The style is pure Corinthian, and is carried out in the interior ar- 
rangements. The material is marble—a wonderful thing in those 
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days—the corridors are broad, the rooms commodious. It is an 
enormous hotel, covering eighteen city lots; but land at that 
time was so cheap that there was no such necessity of economizing 
space as there is now. Consequently, the Fifth Avenue remains 
an almost unique example of general largeness and roominess of 
construction and accommodation. The present proprietors are anx- 
ious that their hotel should not be represented as Noah’s Ark; and, 
indeed, the Fifth Avenue is still “in it,’ with the great modern 
houses. 

And what a history the old house has had! From the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in 1860 up to the present day, this hotel has been 
the resort of the titled, and the distinguished presidents, senators, 
governors, foreign noblemen and ambassadors, famous politicians, 
admirals, generals and emperors have stopped at the Fifth Avenue. 
During the war army and navy officers gathered there, and its cor- 
ridors were an exchange for news. The movement for the nomina- 
tion of Grant began there. It was there that the Emperor Dom Pe 
dro of Brazil held court. In 1881 Prince Napoleon, heir to the 
throne of France, was entertained at this hotel. In 1883 President 
Arthur received the Corean Embassy in its spacious halls. In- 
stances equally glittering might be indefinitely multiplied. 

The effect of the war on the hotel business was good. The hotels 
were more prosperous towards the close of the contest than ever 
before. Five large hotels were built between 1860 and 1865—the 
Albemarle, Hoffman, St. James, Grand and Bristol. In 1871 came 
the Gilsey House, the first with an iron shell, and which took first 
rank among houses on the European plan. A famous house also 
on the European plan, the first to introduce coaching parties, was 
the Brunswick. In 1873 the Windsor and the Buckingham began 
their careers. A few years later saw the Bartholdi, the Grand 
Union, the Park Avenue and the Murray Hill. A newspaper writer 
said in 1837: “The Windsor, the Fifth Avenue, the Metropolitan, 
the Park Avenue, St. Nicholas and Clarendon are the only first- 
class hotels in town retaining the old table d’héte system.” A news 
paper paragraph in 1881 runs: “The most extensive and elegant 
hotels in the city are the Fifth Avenue and the Windsor 
the best on the European plan are the Brunswick, the Bucking- 
ham, the Brevoort, the Grand, the Gilsey, the Hoffman and the St. 
James.” In 1883 the Windsor was referred to as the headquarters 
of the financial interest. “At night,” says a newspaper writer, “its 
corridors form a sort of supplementary Stock Exchange.” At the 
same period the great coal men of Pennsylvania and Democratic 
politicians went to the Hoffman House, great railroad men to the 
Gilsey, great oil men to the St. James, and actors to the Morton, 
the Union Square and the Dam. 
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Through the general use of electricity and the telephone, the steel 
construction, and many other luxurious applications of mechanical 
inventions, the houses of the last few years represent the latest and 
the most important stage in the development of hotels. A descrip- 
tion of the great hotels of very recent origin, such as the Plaza, 
Imperial, Savoy, Holland, Waldorf-Astoria, Netherland, Majestic 
and Manhattan, as well as of some in process of design or con- 
struction, will be reserved for another article. 

The rapid increase of late years in the number of hotels has given 
rise to the frequent statement that the business is overdone. But 
in 1860 there were probably more hotels in proportion to the popu- 
lation than there are now.. We have seen that there have been 
more than thirty hotels razed to the ground within the last forty 
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years. That fact, with the immense increase of population, natur- 
ally necessitated, and still necessitates, the continual building of 
hotels. It is doubtful if all the hotels in New York can accommo- 
date more than 30,000 people. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
within the last few months plans for several more enormous mod- 
ern caravansaries have been formed. In the next article these, the 
very latest hotels, will be described. 
William Hutchins. 


The first part of the above article is compiled largely from materials drawn from 
‘‘When Old New York Was Young,”’ by Charles Hemstreet; ‘‘The Memorial History of 
the City of New York,”’ edited by James Grant Wilson; ‘‘One Hundred Years of Ameri- 
can Commerce,” edited by Chauncey M. Depew; and ‘‘New York During the War of 
1812,’ by R. S. Guernsey. The material for the second half of the article was obtained 
from old newspapers and from an invaluable interview with an old hotel man, who 
seems to remember, in a wonderful way, the history of the hotels during the last fifty 
years. 








S CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


T is uttering a sort of commonplace to say that sculpture is an 

art which has arisen logically out ofarchitecture and must remain 
subordinate to this master art. Yet, when one casts a glance over 
an exposition of modern sculpture, whether it be that of the Musée 
du Luxembourg, the Centennial Exposition, the Decennial Exposi- 
tion,.or the Annual Salon, it seems clear that a complete separation 
has taken place between the two arts, and that the army of figures 
of all sorts and sizes which one sees gesticulating with all their 
might on their socles or pedestals, have entirely forgotten their 
fundamental function of auxiliaries to the art of construction and 
decoration. 

In former times, different as were the xsthetics of the Middle 
\ges and of the century which saw Louis the Fourteenth, the 
works of our Gothic image-makers or of our academical sculptors 
possessed at least this common feature—the observance of a higher 
law of harmony, imposed by the workmaster who supervised the 
erection of the cathedral or by the architect who had designed its 
fagade or its ground floor. True, it still happens to-day that the 
interior or exterior of an edifice is ornamented with alto-relievo 
figures, but the sculptor, in executing them, is either ignorant of 
the future destination of his decorative piece (the grave Penscée of 
M. Gaston Michel was assuredly not intended by its author to 
decorate the box-office cf the Opéra Comique), or acts as f he were, 
and seems not to care what place his creation occupies in the fabric 
of which it ought to form an integral and harmonious portion. To 
confine ourselves to the Opéra Comique, the statues which have 
been placed in the niches on the facade look like articles of virtu 
standing upon a shelf, while Falguiére’s sculptures, which have been 
given a lodging at the foot of the stairs, could not possibly be less 
in accord with the general effect to which it was their purpose to 
contribute. 

If we now venture into the midst of that army in disarray, of 
which we have spoken above, and examine the several units com 
posing it, we shall find that never perhaps has the French school 
displayed talents so varied, so supple and, in certain cases, so 
powerful. Our sculpture has undoubtedly lost that discipline which 
in past times constituted its harmonious unity; but it may be that 
its very conquests, its successive emancipations, have been the 
cause of this. It has become very independent, very complex, and, 
like every modern art, somewhat forgetful, both of the reason of its 
existence and of the boundaries fixed by logic to its expression. 
But are not the architects also a little to blame for not having had 
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the wisdom to utilize and direct this art, which, during the course 
of the nineteenth century, was undergoing a transformation, and 
after a period of anemia was becoming vigorous and free, while 
architecture remained in the trammels of ancient formule ? 

The present tendencies of this art, left to itself and as it were 
deprived of support, appear at first sight rather confused and inco- 
herent; but it is not difficult for anyone accustomed to analyze, 
and possessing a knowledge of the antecedents, to detect the sev- 
eral currents that have developed themselves. This confusion and 
this complexity are common to all the other branches of modern 
art and are due to the fact that, in our day, the new schools, new 
genres, new departures, appear in succession without one replacing 
another. If ever future historians write that in the France of the 
nineteenth century romanticism supplanted classicism and was in 
its turn dethroned by realism, which itself had to give way to im- 
pressionism or neo-mysticism, they will have formed a very wrong 
and very incomplete notion of our modern art taken as a whole. 
To cite only one example, drawn from the domain of painting, it is 
evident that in the matter of landscapes a distinct reaction against 
impressionism has now set in, as is shown by the works of such 
artists as Ménard, Cottet, Danchez and others; but his does not 
prevent the impressionists from continuing to paint according to 
the method introduced by them, while certain painters do not seem 
even to have perceived this innovation, for they still follow the 
methods in vogue half a century ago. 

The same is true of sculpture. The revolution which brought 
romanticism to the front in the earlier half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was even less general as regards sculpture than in the domain 
of painting. Pradier proceeded in the footsteps of Canova, and 
Pradier’s pupils are not all dead to-day. Thev have themselves 
made disciples, who imperturbably continue the traditions of classic 
art. Chapu, who died prematurely, left a few sober, powerful works 
in this genre, such as La Jeunesse, which figures on the monument 
to Henri Regnault, and Jeanne d’Arc, in the Luxembourg. His 
contemporaries Guillaume and Thomas have also continued to look 
to antiquity for inspiration in producing their severely classical 
works, as is clearly provedby the Les Grecques and the Mariage 
Romain of the one and the Virgile of tne other. 

But alongside of these followers of tradition the example set by 
the great innovators of the century has not been lost. Rude and 
Carpeaux, who successfully strove to restore life and animation 
to our modern sculpture, have been followed by a galaxy of men— 
Southerners for the most part—who have sought ardently after 
that thrill of impassioned life which pervaded the works of the 
sculptor of La Danse (in the Paris Opera House) or of Les Quatre 
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LA PENSEE, BY M GASTON MICHEL. 
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parties du Monde (in the Luxembourg). Falguiére, Mercié, Injal- 
bert, Puech and other lovers of supple, lifelike forms, have broken 
once for all the old academical cast and renounced all balance and 
reserve; but in so doing they have contributed nerhaps more than 
anyone else to the breaking away from the venerable laws govern- 
ing the plastic art as related to monumental sculpture, and their 
works, extreme and exuberant even when they profess to be 
decorative, have had the effect of widening that breach between 
architecture and sculpture to which we have referred above. 

Others, possessed of more wisdom perhaps, have learned in par- 
ticular from Rude’s teachings, supplemented by Larye’s, that firm, 
calculated precision which results from studying nature. Such 
is the case with Frémiet, a nephew of Rude’s. His style is robust 
and headstrong; he has never striven very much after the effects 
proper to decorative sculpture: these effects have come, so to 
speak, without having been sought for, as witness his series of 
equestrian statues, his alto-relievos of prehistorical subjects (in the 
Museum of Natural History) and his animal figures, which, 
whether they be small or whether colossal, always have a boldness 
and a fidelity about them which are most characteristic. Many are 
the animal sculptors who have likewise trodden in the steps of the 
great Barye and achieved similar successes as the result of con 
scientious study. Amongst these are Cain, Mene, Jacquemart and, 
of the younger ones, Gardet and Peter. 

Modern sculpture, moreover, has been enriched in other ways 
besides this conquest of the animal world—the world of untamed 
nature. At the same time, and indeed even before 1830, the field 
of modern history had been thrown open to our artists, and Greeks 
and Romans had ceased to be the only subjects considered worthy 
of being resuscitated in marble or bronze. David d’Angers was the 
most prolific amongst the creators of modern effigies. He was, 
however, an artist with more ambition than genius; demi-revolu- 
tionary, as he was, he could not entirely shake himself free from 
the classic theory, and future ages will assuredly not ratify the ex- 
travagant praises which his contemporaries showered upon him. 
Since his time the historical or commemérative statue has 
flourished more than ever. Among the names of artists who have 
devoted themselves to these resurrections and brought to bear 
thereon the greatest amount of knowledge and vigor, and shown 
the truest conception of the past, we again meet with that of Fré- 
miet, to which are to be added those of Paul Dubois, Barrias, 
d’Aubé, not to mention others. Exact and instinct with life as their 
works are, however, there is one fault in particular to be found 
with them (a fault for which we are not sure thesculptoristoblame), 
namely, that they do not thoroughly harmonize with the features 
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LA DANSEUSE, BY FALGUIERE. 
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PORTRAIT OF CAMMILLE SAINT-SAENS, BY M. PAUL DUBOIS 
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of the public places in which they are set up; and here again we 
come upon that lack of decorative value and signification which 
has seemed to us inherent to all our modern sculpture. 

The realistic movement has also exercised an influence over our 
sculptors. After Millet, Courbet and all the landscape school had 
pictured the poetry of rustic life, there appeared at the Salon farm 
laborers in marble and shepherdesses in bronze. We still see them 
to-day, side by side with the Olympian divinities of our persistent 
classics, scantily-dressed huntresses or disheveled dancing girls, 


figures of the Middle \ges, or learned professors in frock coats, 


ee 
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THE RUNNERS, BY M. A. BOUCHER. 


chiseled by our historical sculptors. But these academical figures— 
such as Boucher’s LaTerre or his Faneuse—conscientiously as they 
may have been wrought, have precisely the defect of being nothing 
more than fine pieces of work destined, when the Salon closes, to 
be placed amidst the dull solitude of some museum, instead of 
coming into contact with our daily life and playing an effective part 
in the beautifying thereof. 

Dalou, who died recently, was almost the only one amongst us 
who succeeded in imparting a monumental character to these 
studies of actual types. Take as example his Monument du Chim- 
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LOUIS XIII. LOSTIL DU MANEGE, BY. E. FREMIET. 
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iste Boussingault (in the Arts et Métiers College). He also man- 
aged, in his Triomphe de la République, to combine his love of life and 
action with a knowledge of composition and equilibrium which re- 
minded one of the best traits of our classical decorators. This last- 
named work will remain the masterpiece of his career. Dalou was 
eminently a decorator, and the work he did proves that those qual- 
ities which distinguished Carpeaux, his master, and Rude, whose 


teachings he seems to have assimilated to a still greater degree, 





A GREAT DANE, BY GARDET 


find scope even in monumental sculpture on a large scale. He pro- 
duced some excellent types of this class. 

It is also to be notedthat thisaim has beenkept in view to anever- 
increasing extent by certain of our modern sculptors. We know of 
the noble effort made by Bartholomé in producing his ./onument 
aux Morts (in the Cemetery of Pere Lachaise), in which the pro- 
foundest thought and the most touching sentiment to be met with 
in the whole range of modern art are expressed with such grandeur 
and such harmony. Amongst the fundamental ideas underlying 
the irregular, impassioned productions of Rodin, that of monu- 
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THE SECRET, BY A. BARTHOLOME. 
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HEAD OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, BY RODIN. 
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CHAPITEAU DES BAISERS, BY E. DERRE. 
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mental effect, is certainly one of the most prominent. His cele- 
brated —Porte de l’Enfer, incarnating his early ambitions, the reali- 
zation of which, however, was long delayed, while not recalled to 
one’s mind by his Balzac or his Bourgeois de Calais, surely explain 
and justify the simplifications and the accentuation of expression 
which distinguish the second named work, the roughnesses of the 
last named, and the excessive enlargement of some of his busts. 
Let us conclude this rapid survey of contemporary French sculp- 
ture, several departments of which we have necessarily passed over 
(that of portraiture for instance, universally cultivated in all the 
groups and almost everywhere with equal success), by mention- 
ing that highly promising work given to us three years ago by the 
young sculptor Emile Derré—the Chapiteau des Baisers. It is with 
pleasure that we find in it, as we have found in Bartholomeé’s work, 
but in a different spirit, that accord between the deep, delicate sen- 
timent which characterizes thé productions of modern genius and 
the decorative perception by means of which our sculpture, alert 
and many-sided as it may be, can alone recover its raison d’ctre and 
so to speak, its equilibrium. 
Paul Vitry. 


(Attached to the Musée du Louvre) 
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. THE NEW TERMINUS OF THE “P.-L.-M.” IN PARIS. 


S mentioned in one of our previous articles in the Architec- 
A tural Record, railroad stations in the great capitals are no 
longer planned solely with an-eye to utility, but to be, in addition, 
ornate, luxurious monuments that shall help to make the city 
beautiful. As regards Paris, the Northern and Western companies’ 
stations, built about thirty years back, were, until a dozen years 
ago, the only ones possessing a monumental appearance. Then 
arose the new Gare Saint-Lazare, an edifice of elaborate architec- 
ture, a salient feature being a big hotel, standing apart from the 
station, but connected therewith by a covered passage. The 
Orleans Company’s new station, the most recent of the Paris rail- 
road termini, with the exception of the subject of this article, was 
described in the Architectural Record of October, 1901. It is a 
striking structure, from an architectural point of view, but it is 
still more remarkable for the ingenuity displayed in its internal 
arrangement, for its excellent facilities for dealing with bag- 
gage, etc. 

The Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Company (familiarly 
called the “P.-L.-M.”’) has been the last to bring its terminus up 
to date. In place of the old Gare de Lyon, which was too small 
and too cramped, there is now a station that provides adequate 
accommodation for the ever-increasing traffic of the road. 

Although the Gare de Lyon is located at the extreme east end 
of Paris and in a poor district destitute of monuments, the com- 
pany thought proper to give the new edifice a handsome appear- 
ance, and they have certainly succeeded in embellishing that neg- 
lected portion of the city. 

It is evident that the question of placing the various divisions 
of the new station in the most convenient positions was thoroughly 
thought out. On the front, a view of which is here presented, 
there are the arrival and departure platforms of the suburban lines. 
These platforms are thus situated within a couple of minutes’ walk 
of the little station of the Metropolitan Electric Railway, which 
is seen on the left of the photograph. Thanks to the “Métro,” as 
the Parisians call their new urban railroad, the Gare de Lyon is 
within reach of workmen, clerks and others, who can now live 
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DETAIL ON THE TOWER OF THE MAIN FACADS. 
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in the eastern outskirts of the capital and still get to and from 
their work in the heart of the city in a reasonable time. The trip 
by the underground line from the Are de Triomphe, at the west- 
ern extremity of Paris, to the Gare de Lyon, only takes fifteen 
minutes. 

Passengers traveling on the main line to Lyons, Marseilles and 
Italy start from the left side of the station, while on the right- 
hand side are situated the main arrival platforms, the custom 
house and the octroi. Here there is a large glass-covered hall 
where the cabs await the incoming trains. We must mention at 
this point that the passengers’ baggage is still dealt with in the 
old slow way—that is, by hand. 

As for the architecture, the facade is pierced with large bays 
surmounted by an attic. On the left there is a forepart and on the 
right a monumental tower. What lays itself open to criticism in 
this facade is the arrangement of pierced bays, which are simply 
an architectural jeu, instead of being 


‘constructed” as are those 
of the Quai d’Orsay station. They are cut in two by a veranda, 
and the upper parts of the bays serve as windows to the immense 
refreshment room. The composition of the dormer windows in 
the roof is also a thing about which opinions may differ. 

The detail photographs convey an idea of what the decoration 
is like. As in all contemporary French architectural works, it is 
at once very elaborate, very finished, and for the most part useless. 
We observe here a proof of sobriety on the architect’s part for 
which we feel grateful. There are the customary Louis Seize 
festoons hitched to lions’ muzzles, but, thank heaven, instead of 
running the whole length of the front they merely crown the 
narrow windows between the large bays. 

It is true that between the bays themselves there are very large 
female figures seated in a most uncomfortable and most dangerous 
position. They cling desperately to the wall so as not to tumble 
down and crush the poor passengers in their fall. The objections 
we have to make concerning them are based on principle and 
common sense; they do not apply to the statues themselves, which 
are exceedingly well sculptured and would deserve commendation 
from the visitors and jurors at an Art Exposition. The question 
I ask myself is: “What business have these figures on this 
facade?” For an answer to this puzzle we must inquire at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Groups just as fine and equally purposeless crown the seg- 
mented pediment 





another inexplicable thing—on the forepart to 
the left, and then, from place to place, the broken cornice. 

One of the detail views shows certain parts of the decorative 
sculpture on the left-hand tower. This decoration, which is very 
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ably executed, is in turn rococo and Louis XVI., and the style 
of the tower itself is not less eclectic. 

The buffet, on the first floor, is resplendent with the richest 
gilt and polychrome decoration. What we admire in this decora- 
tion is the idea of the panels, picturing the most renowned sites on 
the “P.-L.-M.” road. The painting of these panels was entrusted 
to leading artists of the day. They hold out to the passenger as 
he discusses a steak before boarding the train an alluring promise 
of the pleasures he is journeying to seek, and illustrate in advance 
the book of travels which he will some day write. 
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. The Erechtheum. 


HE Erechtheum, the most beautiful example 
of a Greek temple of irregular form, is at 
first the most difficult to understand of all the 
structures of the Acropolis, except perhaps 
the Propylea, because the remaining parts, 
although wonderful in themselves, do not 
fully indicate the form of the original build- 
ing. It is probable that no one who has seen 
the Erechtheum has failed to admire certain 
of its details, but perhaps many have failed to 





conceive the complete temple or to solve the 





meaning of the present irregular masses; 
such buildings as the Parthenon are far more easily pictured in their 
original state from existing remains than is the Erechtheum with 
its complicated outline and its different levels. 

To fully understand the existing works on the Acropolis would 
entail an immense and profound study of the causes of their 
foundation, the history of the times and of subsequent ages; but a 
mere superficial knowledge may stimulate a helpful appreciation of 
their true worth, and a bare outline of the chief causes most af- 
fecting them during a lifetime of more than two thousand years 
illustrates in a slight degree the vicissitudes through which they 
have passed. The present temples on the Acropolis would prob- 
ably not have been erected, if the Persians had not, after the 
battle of Salamis, returned to Athens and destroyed the temples 
then existing. To the era of Pericles belongs the birth of the Erech- 
theum, as well as the other buildings left standing to-day on the 
Acropolis. After the decline of Athenian prosperity and in the 
time intervening between the Macedonian and the Roman 
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supremacy the city sustained three sieges of considerable severity. 
Though at that time it was man more than instruments of war 
that injured the buildings, yet it was a beginning and an early 
one. During the Roman supremacy Greek art on the whole suf- 
fered less than might have been expected; but the time soon came 
when reverence for buildings associated with names of ancient 
deities was lost and about 529 A. D. the temples were converted 
into churches. From then to the thirteenth century we may 
imagine constant changes of the interiors and a total neglect of 
all else. In 1427 the city first fell into the hands of the Turks, and 
upon being recovered was ruled by a succession of warlike dukes, 
falling again to the Turks in 1455. Nine years later the Venetians 
essayed to expel the Turks, and failing left them in possession 
for two centuries. At these times, although the citadel, the 
Acropolis, may not have suffered from actual bombardment to a 
great extent, the result was necessarily ruinous through the con- 
stant blocking up of the temples, their use for store-houses and 
the burning of the marble for lime. In 1687 the great blow fell. 
The Venetians again besieging the Acropolis gained temporary 
military success; but in so doing the Temple of Nike Apteros was 
completely ruined by the breaching battery directed against the 
Propylea. All the buildings were much injured by bursting shells 
and towards the close of the siege, on September 26, a shell 
struck the powder magazine in the Parthenon, demolishing a great 
extent of the north and south walls and much of the sculptured 
portions, especially in the pediments. As if this were not sufficient, 
the Turks on re-entering their citadel completed the destruction 
by burning for lime great quantities of the fallen stone. Again in 
this century Athens was subjected to three sieges. The Turkish 
siege of 1826-7 caused much destruction and probably injured the 
Erechtheum at this late date more than all the preceding cen- 
turies of wars. It was not until after 1863 that peace seemed 
secured for the people, whose temples for so many hundred years 
endured the ravages of time, the mutilations of Christian zeal and 
barbarian greed, and the violence of constant internal strifes and 
foreign wars. Especially it should be remembered that with the 
exception of the great disaster of September, 1687, unchronicled 
deeds of violence have wrought probably as much, perhaps more, 
ruin within these walls as those recorded in history. 


Many ancient authors refer to the Erechtheum, Pausanias in 
particular, but the best and an indisputable authority as to the 
condition of the temple in 409 B. C. is an Athenian inscription on 
marble now in the British Museum. This inscription states at 
some length the condition of the building at that date, and the 
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amount of work to be completed. Briefly, it seems that the temple 
was practically completed to the cornice, and beyond that the 
tvmpana of the three pediments with a portion of the inclined 
mouldings were in place. Besides the inscription just mentioned 
five other fragments have been found referring to money paid on 
the works of the Erechtheum. One dated 408 B. C. states the sum 
paid for parts of the frieze. 

With all the information derived from these sources one is able, 
in conjunction with the present building, to conceive with sufficient 
exactness the temple as it stood about four hundred years be 
fore Christ. Many minute details necessarily considered by the 
archeologist, of course, remain undetermined, but the general ap 
pearance may be readily imagined, even without the additional 
testimony we have from modern travelers, dating as far back as 
before the Venetian bombardment. 

The Erechtheum, aside from its projecting side porticos, was 
a rectangular building, starting (except a small portion later re 
ferred to) from two different levels, but attaining a uniform level 
throughout at the height of the cornice, which was continuous 
around the four sides» A pediment rose at each end, east and 
west, and a marble tiled roof probably extended between the two 
with the ridge at about the same level as the top of the pediments. 
The portico on the north side had a pediment; but the ridge of its 
roof fell below the cornice of the main building. The portico of the 
Caryatides was in general as now seen, except that an upper mem 
ber of egg and dart, with interspaced lions’ heads, originally 
crowned the cornice. Sculptured figures of white marble in full 
relief were placed against the dark frieze of Eleusinsian stone, which 
was the only color differing from the white marble on the ex 
terior walls of the temple, for no colors were used as on the 
Parthenon, except in the ceilings of the porticos. The west wall 
was built with engaged columns reaching from the high base to 
the cornice, and had originally no windows. The level, lower 
by about ten feet to the north and west than elsewhere, was reached 
by broad steps at the northeast end in the same position as the 
present ones, and it is probable that there was a small garden at 
the west end in two levels, as described later. 

The simplest explanation of the interior is that it formed two 
temples, the eastern part that of Athena Polias upon the supposed 
site of her contest with Poseidon, while the western part, the 
Pandroseum, was of a much lower level and dedicated to Athena 
Pandrosos. The building thus contained distinct temples under 
one roof, and on account of the complicated formation of the 
Acropolis at this point great irregularity of plan was found neces- 
sary and easily permitted by the different dedications of its parts; 
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it seems to have been called Erechtheum because of the tradition 
that Erechtheus was buried on the site. 

The Erechtheum now stands in ruins, its roof gone for ages, its 
pediments destroyed, its walls to a great extent fallen, its portico 
ceilings and columns broken and defaced, and its frieze lost; it is 
fortunate that it was portrayed, although at a sadly late date, be- 
fore this destruction was quite complete, and it is especially for 
tunate that the portions left to us are in reality the vital parts and 
the most beautiful. In 1675, Sir George Wheeler visited the 
Acropolis and found the Erechtheum used for the seraglio of a 
Turk, for which reason he was not allowed to enter. It was the 
year preceding that Jacques Carrey made his drawings of the 
Parthenon sculptures, but they seem to have allowed him no time 
for other work, and for nearly a century, until Stuart’s visit in 
1751, there is a lamentable lack of trustworthy information. 
Stuart found the Acropolis garrisoned by the Turks and the 
Erechtheum in a ruinous condition, with its roof gone and no 
internal walls, and the interior a confusion of fallen blocks. The 
portico of the Caryatides had suffered the least, although one of 
the figures had fallen, the entablature and flat ceiling were intact. 
The northern portico was walled up between the columns with 
rubble and converted into a magazine of military stores, and most 
of the pediment was destroyed. The west wall was found stand- 
ing nearly intact, and it was also found thus by Inwood and later 
by Penrose. It seems curious that this west wall should have been 
so well preserved for ages only to fall as recently as October, 1852, 
when it was overthrown by a severe storm. 

Of the east wall we have no very good record. The large door 
way that must have occurred in it and the central portion of the 
wall itself appears to have fallen before, perhaps long before, 
Stuart’s time. The north and south walls, which are of greater ex 
tent, suffered much in the wars of 1822-27, but were in part restored 
in 1838 with the old stones. 

Aside from the pleasure derived from a study of the portions of 
the Erechtheum as they are now found, exhibiting as they do the 
most varied, the most perfect and most beautiful architectural 
forms and decoration to be found in any single structure of 
antiquity, it is necessary to consider some of the main char- 
acteristics of the present structure in connection with its past. 

An examination of the fragments of the west wall, which stood 
above the base course still remaining, proves that the fallen por- 
tion of the wall is of about the fourth century A. D., so that 
the wall as in general seen by Stuart and others, and as por- 
trayed by them, is probably a reconstruction which took place 
when the temple was converted into a church. The Athenian in- 
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scription mentions no windows and the attached columns which are 
referred to are those of which the bases remain, which are of the 
original workmanship. Judging from traces on the wall and from 
the manner in which the string courses are cut off squares, and 
the channel in the ante, it is apparent that some structure was 
originally built against that portion of the wall, and the arrange- 
ment and traces of the steps indicate two levels at that end, prob 
ably a small court or garden. 

Considering the general condition of the south wall, it appears 
especially fortunate that, as some part had to suffer, it should 
have been chiefly the expanse of plain wall rather than the portico 
of the Caryatides. From many indications, the chief of which are 
that the stones of this portico are merely let into the main wall 
of the temple, and except one stone of the west side form no in 
tegral part of it, a method quite contrary to usual Greek work, tt 
is believed that this portico was not part of the original design, 
but was the immediate substitute of some more simple structure, 
vet of a date nearly or quite corresponding to the rest of the 
work. 

Qf the six Carvatides five remain in their original position. The 
second one from the southwest corner, removed by Lord Elgin and 
sent to England in 1812, and later acquired by the British Museum, 
is now replaced by a copy in terra cotta. The inner Caryatid on 
the east side of the portico is the one that was missing at the 
time of Stuart's visit, but it was later set up and somewhat re 
stored. 

These figures being substitutes for columns were treated with 
great simplicity, the posture being varied only in that the three 
figures to the west rest on the right and the others on the left leg. 

That the position of the hands and arms may have slightly dif 
fered is probable, but unfortunately none now remain whole, all 
being broken somewhat above the elbow. Although the faces 
are marred and the long tresses which fell on the shoulders are 
broken, the beautiful contour of the head, with the masses of hair 
drawn back from the brow, leads with a gentle blending to the 
capital which intervenes between the figure and its great burden. 
The folds of the diploidion concentrated in depth of shadow be- 
tween the breasts give an effect of strength on a central axis, and 
below the drapery falls directly to the base, giving a powerful 
vertical quality in the lines! These figures are classed with the 
best sculptures; but there are parts executed with much less exact- 
ness than would have been found during the height of Pheidian 
purity. The cornice over the Caryatides, fairly preserved in parts, 
is badly worn away at the top, and excepting a small fragment on 
the northwest end the upper cyonatium, carved in egg and dart 
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and interspersed with lions’ heads, traces of which are discernible, 
is entirely gone. A large section of the flat panneled ceiling has 
fallen. The entrance to the portico is a small opening cut through 
the podium; the level of the floor inside being a trifle higher than 
the upper step, a short steep stairway, traces of which remain, led 
down to the door giving access to the western section of the temple. 

On the north side of the Erechtheum the level is about ten feet 
lower than on the south; the portico on this side, the most perfect 
work imaginable, so long used by the Turks as a magazine for 
military stores, was finally freed from the screen walls in 1846. 

It is here that the effect of the high Greek steps becomes very ap- 
parent. That the steps were proportioned for architectural pur- 
poses and not for ease of ascent is certain, and by them the lines 
of the cornice are admirably counterbalanced and the effect of the 
columns greatly increased. No curve such as exists in the 
Parthenon has been observed in these steps. The intercolumnia- 
tion of this portico is the widest allowed to stone temples, a 
peculiarity being that the central interval is less than the outer. In 
connection with the difference of spacing in the columns of this 
and the eastern portico the vast difference in the proportion of 
the columns themselves should be noticed. The entasis of the 
columns of the northern portico is one of the most delicate 
curves ever applied to a structural form. The axis of the columns 
are not perpendicular; but incline inwards at a uniform angle, and 
the corner columns, as in other Greek temples of the best period, 
have a slightly greater diameter than the others. The capitals of 
these columns form the most beautiful example of decorated Ionic 
capitals found in Greece; although all are now somewhat destroyed 
sufficient remains to show their perfection in form and detail. Be 
side the spirals of the volute runs a deep square sinkage, from 
which metal fastenings or traces of them show in every capital; 
and it is more than probable that these square sunk spirals were 
filled with strips of bronze and that the central eye contained a 
rosette of the same metal. It will be noticed that over the egg 
and dart the circles of the platted band are cut very deep. These 
were filled with colored stones. The columns although much de- 
faced are standing entire, except the one at the northwest angle: 
the upper part of its capital and a fragment of the volute are on 
a stone near the portico, and a small portion of its necking is in the 
Museum on the Acropolis. Much of the entablature that is not in 
position lies scattered about on the ground near the portico, and 
many of the best examples of the carved ornament may there be 
examined. The plain frieze is of dark Eleusinian stone, and the 
remaining fragments show numerous sinkages and metal dowels 
irregularly placed to support the figured frieze. The figures sup- 
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is entirely gone. A large section of the flat panneled ceiling has 
fallen. The entrance to the portico is a small opening cut through 
the podium; the level of the floor inside being a trifle higher than 
the upper step, a short steep stairway, traces of which remain, led 
down to the door giving access to the western section of the temple. 

On the north side of the Erechtheum the level is about ten feet 
lower than on the south; the portico on this side, the most perfect 
work imaginable, so long used by the Turks as a magazine for 
military stores, was finally freed from the screen walls in 1846. 

It is here that the effect of the high Greek steps becomes very ap- 
parent. That the steps were proportioned for architectural pur- 
poses and not for ease of ascent is certain, and by them the lines 
of the cornice are admirably counterbalanced and the effect of the 
columns greatly increased. No curve such as exists in the 
Parthenon has been observed in these steps. The intercolumnia- 
tion of this portico is the widest allowed to stone temples, a 
peculiarity being that the central interval is less than the outer. In 
connection with the difference of spacing in the columns of this 
and the eastern portico the vast difference in the proportion of 
the columns themselves should be noticed. The entasis of the 
columns of the northern portico is one of the most delicate 
curves ever applied to a structural form. The axis of the columns 
are not perpendicular; but incline inwards at a uniform angle, and 
the corner columns, as in other Greek temples of the best period, 
have a slightly greater diameter than the others. The capitals of 
these columns form the most beautiful example of decorated Ionic 
capitals found in Greece; although all are now somewhat destroyed 
sufficient remains to show their perfection in form and detail. Be 
side the spirals of the volute runs a deep square sinkage, from 
which metal fastenings or traces of them show in every capital; 
and it is more than probable that these square sunk spirals were 
filled with strips of bronze and that the central eye contained a 
rosette of the same metal. It will be noticed that over the egg 
and dart the circles of the platted band are cut very deep. These 
were filled with colored stones. The columns although much de- 
faced are standing entire, except the one at the northwest angle: 
the upper part of its capital and a fragment of the volute are on 
a stone near the portico, and a small portion of its necking is in the 
Museum on the Acropolis. Much of the entablature that is not in 
position lies scattered about on the ground near the portico, and 
many of the best examples of the carved ornament may there be 
examined. The plain frieze is of dark Eleusinian stone, and the 
remaining fragments show numerous sinkages and metal dowels 
irregularly placed to support the figured frieze. The figures sup- 
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ported by these metals were sculptured in white marble. All the 
fragments now remaining are in the Museum on the Acropolis, 
and consist of only forty-eight small and broken pieces. 

Amongst the fallen masses near the portico is a stone which 
appears to have formed the central block of the tympana. The 
angle is 14° 576”. All but a small fragment of the inclined corona 
and cymatium is missing. This fragment may be seen in the Mu- 
seum on the Acropolis. Its workmanship is very fine, but the piece 
unfortunately small. 

The flat ceiling of this portico was mostly destroyed by the siege 
of 1826, but one entire section remains in place; many of the minor 
parts are scattered about on the adjoining ground. The plain 
mouldings show traces of color, and the center of each panel 
appears to have been filled with a bronze ornament. The only 
painting used on the exterior of the Erechtheum appears on the 
ceilings of the porticos a decorated egg and dart on the plain 
mouldings and a Greek fret on the flat soffit outlined between the 
lines of beading. 

The great doorway of the northern portico, although mutilated 
and somewhat reconstructed by the insertion of jamb linings, still 
shows its extraordinary beauty of proportion and detail. The small 
plain doorway near it originally led to the enclosed court before 
referred to on the west side of the Erechtheum. Below the pave- 
ment of this portico may be seen the rock struck by Poseidon. 

Of the six columns of the eastern portico, five remain in posi- 
tion, the other one being in the British Museum, having been sent 
to England in 1812 by Lord Elgin. The ceiling and entablature is 
much more damaged than on the north, and the detail is simpler 
and not always so perfect. The stone forming the pediments at 
the east and west ends appear to have been destroyed. That the 
pediments were nearly completed in 409 B. C. is shown by the 
\thenian inscription before referred to. Marble roof tiles and 
acroteria have been found in considerable quantity, but, although 
some are of exceptional form, the workmanship does not indicate 
that they are contemporary with the original work of the Erech- 
theum. 

Edwards Gaie. 











“ ENGLISH FARMSTEADS. 


a spite of England’s vast mineral resources, and of these having 

been discovered and exploited in very early times, it has al- 
ways been, as it still is, largely an agricultural country, while for 
at least several centuries farming was its most important industry. 
It is consequently by no means surprising to find that the English 
farm of the present day is, as a general rule, far from being a scien- 
tifically organized institution. Its principal characteristics are cosi- 
ness, comfort, picturesqueness, and all the other qualities which go 
to make up homeliness. Exceptions are to be found, where farms 
have been drastically taken in hand and entirely remodelled upon 
modern lines, with modern appliances and machinery, possibly to 
the advantage of the owner's pocket, certainly to the destruction 
of the halo of romance which is attached to the older edifice. 

It may appear to some people to be mere foolish sentiment which 
will retain a farm building and its surroundings, generation after 
generation, in practically the same condition, in the face of modern 
competition; but sentiment plays a large part in human affairs, and 
it is by no means difficult to understand that it would be a severe 
wrench to many a man to pull down that which has served his 
father and his grandfather well, even if it be demonstrated to him 
that it does not meet the needs of the present day. He does not 
mind adding a new building here or there as may be required; but 
he will not destroy. This, the present sentiment, has been the senti- 
ment, in the majority of instances, in the same family owning the 
same farm for many hundreds of years in succession. And thus 
the typical Engiish farm has grown. The house, or at least a por- 
tion of it, usually bears evidence of great age, and has, likely 
enough, been added to from time to time, while the outbuildings 
are of all dates, grouped around with little regard to symmetry or 
evidence of preconceived plan, being each p'aced just where the 
caprice or immediate convenience of the builder dictated. 

Where any considerable alterations have been made, it will fre 
quently be found that their date agrees with a change of ownership ; 
and these changes are remarkably rare. Owing to the way in which 
manor rolls have been kept, it is often possible to trace the succes- 
sive occupiers of a given farm for many centuries, and even occa- 
sionally right back to the marvellous Domesday survey of the 
eleventh century; and changes of surname are comparatively rare, 
and then frequently are due to succession in the female line rather 
than to the passing of ownership to another family. The following 
list of the owners of Hendal in Sussex may be taken as typical, sev- 
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eral such, much more complete and lengthy, being before the writer 
at the present moment: 

1265. Thomas de Yndedale. 

1296. William de Hyndedale. 

1327. Thomas de Hyndale. 

1593. Bartholomew Constable. 

1714. William Constable. 

1724. Robert Avis. 

1742. William Avis. 

775. William Avis, Jr. 

1825. Peter Avis, a portion of Hendal Farm. 

1827. Obadiah Hall. 

1866. John Hall, present tenant. 

It will be noticed that in this, as in many other instances, the 
present name of the farm can be traced to the name of a former 
owner—the last of which name, in this case, died more than six 
hundred years ago! 

For a plan of Hendal Farm, bearing out what has been said, the 
various buildings being grouped around the pond in picturesque 
confusion, and with apparently the maximum of inconvenience, see 
Fig. 1. 

Sherlock’s Farm, at Withyham, of which a plan is also given, is 
similarly named after a Richard Sherlock who lived there several 
centuries ago. But this is traditional only, the following being the 
comparatively short authentic list of occupiers: 

1693. Thomas Twine. 

1714. Edward Crunderell. 

1755. Thomas Waghorne. 

1796. John Hall. 

1800. Thomas Hall. 

1836. Widow Hall. 

1838. William Burfoot. 

Christopher Burfoot. 

1876. William Goodwin. 

This is likewise a scattered farmstead, with stables and cowsheds 
on the opposite side of the approach road to the house, and with 
the peculiarly unsanitary arrangement of oast (or malting) under 
the same roof as the stable. 

To the artist these old English farmsteads are a source of pure 
delight. Surrounded with foliage, built of local stone or a warm 
red brick, frequently with the upper stories of half-timber work or 
tile-hanging, almost invariably having red tile roofs or possibly 
thatch, and with outbuildings frequently of tarred weather board- 
ing, they form most perfect color pictures. Of architectural char- 
acter or style, in the higher sense, they rarely possess any, depend- 
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FIG. 2.—SHERLOCK’S FARM, WITHYHAM, KENT 


ing for their charm upon their coloring, their broken outline, and 
the effect of time. 

Alksford is somewhat more formal in arrangement, the block 
containing cow house, stables and cowshed being modern, and the 
whole steading being compact and easily controlled from the house. 
This last, however, is a simple weather-boarded structure dating 
back to about the year 1600 A. D., though the following roll of 
owners does not extend so far: 

1714. Nathaniel Turner. 

1739. Widow Turner. 

1742. Philip Turner. 

1782. Widow Turner. 

1784. Philip Turner. 

1791. John Luck. 

1796. Susanna Luck. 

1803. James Patching. 
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1838. Thomas Patching. 

1891. Edward Bates (present owner). 

Ford Place dates back to 1537 and was for a long time the Manor 
House for Lord de I’Isle and Dudley, whose mansion is situated 
about a mile distant, and the first floor of the present oast house 
was for more than a hundred years used as a ballroom. In this 
steading again the arrangement is compact, and almost perfect in 
its planning upon a system of two rectangular yards onto which the 
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FIG. 3$.—ALKSFORD FARM, SUSSEX 


cowsheds and stables respectively open. Needless to say, this is all 
modern. 

The Manor Farm at Bidborough in Kent is not yet a hundred 
years old—a modern farm, as such things go in England. It is small 
and compact, with visitors’ and farm entrances to the house quite 
distinct. 

The farm at Bidborough, of which a photograph is given, is an 
entirely different structure, in half-timber, with an overhanging 
upper story, and an entire absence of diagonal timbers—a most 
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unusual thing. ‘The building as it stands is a modern restoration, 
but the details of the older house have been followed with tolerable 
faithfulness, down to the 16th century doorway and the carved 
barge board. 


Farms of entirely modern construction are most commonly of 
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FIG. 4.—FORD PLACE, PENHURST, KENT. 


the type shown for instance in such buildings as Randall’s Park 
Farm near Leatherhead. With some attempt at imitating the pic- 
turesqueness of the older work, they are generally ostentatiously 
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simple, almost ugly, money being spent upon sound work rather 
than display. Still their color and their surroundings often save 
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FIG. 5.—FARMHOUSE, BIDBOROUGH 


them artistically, and they retain the reputation for homely comfort 
which the English farm houses deservedly enjoy. 


G. A. T. Middleton, A. R.I. S.A. 

















ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATIONS.—NO. HL. 
The “Flatiron” or Fuller Building. 


[* seemed that there was nothing left to be done in New York, 

in the way of architectural altitude, which would attract much 
attention, after the way in which for years we have been piling Pe- 
lion upon Ossa. But the architect of the Flatiron, bounded by 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, has succeeded 
in accomplishing that difficult feat. His building is at present quite 
the most notorious thing in New York, and attracts more attention 
than all the other buildings now going up put together. 

It follows from this extreme conspicuousness and notoriety of the 
work that it excites more comment, in exciting more attention, than 
any other recent building. “He who builds by the wayside,” says 
the proverb, “has many judges.” And certainly nobody else is 
building so obviously “by the wayside” as the author of the struc- 
ture of which the public has thus far refused to accept the official 
title of “Fuller,” preferring the homelier and more_ graphic 
designation of the “Flatiron.”” The corners furnished by the 
intersection of Broadway with the rectilinear reticulation im 
posed upon Manhattan island by the Street Commissioners of 1807 
are not only the most conspicuous, but really the only conspicuous 
sites for building, the only sites on which the occupying build- 
ings can be seen all around, can be seen all at once, can 
be seen from a distance that allows them to be taken in by the 
eye as wholes. In a civilized municipality these so advantageous 
spots would have been reserved for public uses, would have been 
the sites of public and monumental buildings. They are besides so 
few: 

Oh, it was pitiful 
In a whole cityful, 


that those misguided men should have left only half a dozen sites 
for public buildings, outside, it is true, of those which face public 
squares. Let us count: This present corner, and the corresponding 
corner at Twenty-sixth, facing southward, at the intersection of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue. At the intersection of Sixth Avenue 
the truncated triangle, largely spoiled, for the purposes of monu- 
mental building, by the intrusion of the elevated road, but set back 
a block by the reservation of Greeley Square, and the correspond- 
ing trapezoid on the north, wisely seized upon, years ago, for the 
uses of the New York Herald, and occupied effectively by the en- 
larged or at least elongated reproduction of the pretty palazzo of 
Verona, a building which compels attention by its modest altitude, 
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Broadway and 23d Street, New York City. 
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permitting the owner to stand chronically and increasingly aston- 
ished at his own moderation, and has, in addition to its intrinsic 
attractiveness, the interest of lighting up, on one of the most valu- 
able street corners in Manhattan, the ‘Lamp of Sacrifice,” no mat- 
ter at how queer a shrine. At the intersection of Seventh Avenue, the 
triangle, also truncated by the recession from Forty-third into a 
trapezoid, of which the base is now occupied by the new ruin of the 
Hotel Pabst, and the residue by a hole in the ground for the uses 
of the subway, and the corresponding and broader trapezoid at the 
north end of Longacre, at Forty-seventh. At the intersection o/ 
Fighth Avenue, the highly irregular space formed by the laying out 
on the gridiron of the street system of the “Circle” now such a 
scene of chaos, but at some early day, it is to be hoped, to be con 
verted into something cosmical by the adoption of Mr. Lamb's plan, 
or some equivalent, and at which early date it is to be hoped the 
buildings which now line the segment and constitute the “improve 
ment” of the Circle may in their turn be improved off the face of 
the earth; and at the north end the very eligible triangle lately oc- 
cupied by Durland’s riding school. Beyond this, westward and 
northward to the intersection of Ninth Avenue, it is not necessary 
now to extend our inquiries. Thus far, and in the heart of middle 
Manhattan, we have found just five sites for noble buildings, for we 
leave out of view the concave frontage of the circle at Fifty-eighth 
Street. Just one of these sites is thus far occupied by a modern 
tall building, which is the Flatiron. The building is thus unique, 
built not by one wayside alone, but by four waysides, and each of 
its three frontages far seen from the quarter it respectively con- 
fronts, and the Broadway front visible and apprehensible from the 
east side of Fifth Avenue almost up to the entrance to Central 
Park. No wonder that the architect should have found “many 
judges,” no wonder that his building should have acted as a chal 
lenge, and goaded to architectural criticism those who never archi 
tecturally criticised before, while those who are victims to the habit 
of architectural criticism criticise all the more. With apologies to 
Catullus for dislocating his metre, one may sav: 


Hic judicet qui nunquam judicavit; 
Quique judicavit, hic judicet. 


It is the first condition of a sane criticism to take account of the 
conditions. “The sculptor cannot set his own free thought before 
us, but his thought as he could translate it into the stone that was 
given, with the tools that were given.” And, if this be true of the 
sculptor, how much truer of the architect, whose work must be 
“modified at every turn by circumstance and concession.” We have 
been saying that the architect of the Flatiron had a unique oppor- 
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tunity. But also he had to labor with corresponding disadvantages, 
mainly, of course, the shape of the area he was to cover. This is 
recognized in the popular name of his building, the long triangle 
which is called the Flatiron but which has been as graphically de- 
scribed as “a stingy piece of pie.” The thoughtless public seems to 
impute this disadvantage to the architect, by way of criticism as a 
fault, instead of condoling with him upon it as a misfortune. In fact, 
the popular judgment upon buildings as works of art is mostly 
vitiated by the thoughtless habit of ascribing to the architect his 
advantages as merits, and correspondingly imputing his disadvan- 
tages to him as faults. Criticism must keep clear of this confusion. 

The main, indeed, the only advantage the architect of the Flat- 
iron had, was the comparative magnitude, the complete detachment, 
and the consequent conspicuousness of his work, and that is an ad- 
vantage or not accordingly as the result is or is not successful 
enough to justify the conspicuousness. The problem in this case 
was how to make the most of the advantages of detachment, mag- 
nitude, altitude, and conspicuousness, and at the same time to min- 
imize the disadvantages of the awkward shape of the plot, and to 
do these things without any the least sacrifice of the strictly utili- 
tarian purposes of the structure. For to sacrifice the money get- 
ting possibilities of such a site in such a quarter to the monumental 
aspect of the building would have been as much a mistake in art 
as in “business.” The point was to utilize the site to the very ut- 
most, multiplying as many times as possible, as Paul Bourget has it 
about the tall buildings of Chicago, “the value of the bit of ground 
at the base,” and yet to make as expressive, harmonious and beau- 
tiful a building as the conditions admitted. A candid inquiry into 
how far such a result has been attained in the actual erection ought 
to have interest and value. 

Foremost among the practical advantages of the site is the fact 
that the designer did not have to trouble himself in the least about 
the lighting of his building. Even if we can imagine it confronted 
on three sides, across Twenty-second Street, across Broadway, and 
across Fifth Avenue, by buildings as tall as itself, it would be bet- 
ter lighted than many, than most, of the downtown office buildings 
of comparable altitude. The base is of nearly one hundred feet, but 
the straight side of the triangle must be nearly, and the hypothenuse 
on Broadway rather more than two hundred. There is thus no rea- 
son why every room on the base of the triangle, or at least of every 
suite of offices, should not receive light from one of the sides which 
receives its light from the great area to the north, from which the 
light cannot be intercepted, the comparatively dark middle of the 
southern front being backed against an included and counterparting 
triangle devoted to the service of the building, in which less illumi- 
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nation than in the rentable parts, or even an illumination entirely 
artificial, is entirely admissible. And then the problem would be- 
come, how to get rid of the architectural awkwardness and the prac- 
tical ineligibility of the thin edge of the wedge, of the apex of the 
triangle, to get rid, in fact, of the “edge,”’ which, in the expressive 
language of the street, must “queer” the whole structure if it be al- 
lowed to assert itself. We say this edge is practically ineligible, and 
shall presently point out that fact more in detail. But the architec- 
tural intolerableness of it might be expected to appeal first and 
most powerfully to an architect who was not only a prudent and 
frugal planner, in the interest of his employer, but also an artist. 
He would have devoted himself, one would say, to circumventing 
this awkwardness. Doubtless he would have tried many experi- 
mental devices to that end, proving” them by their practical and 
their architectural results, and holding fast at last to that which 
was good, or best. Let us imagine, for example, that, instead of 
rounding his edge at the bottom, he had truncated the angle to the 
width of a decent doorway, and had continued this truncation to 
the top of the architectural basement, including the fourth story, 
treating his doorway as massively as possible with the dimension he 
had allowed himself, and, above the doorway, emphasizing the solid- 
ity of the truncated wall by leaving a single slit at the centre, which 
should serve for a lookout to the northward. Then suppose he 
had terraced the superstructure emphatically back, until the trun- 
cation amounted to, say, fifteen or twenty feet, enough to present 
something that could be called a face of wall, rather than a mere 
edge, and carried this through the “shaft.’” Above the shaft, suppose 
he had still more boldly and emphatically “refused” the superstruc- 
ture by another terrace, leaving only a trapezoidal tower of, say, 
half the length, and two-thirds the area of the whole triangle, and 
carried this tower high enough to include all the rentable area he 
had omitted below. If this had been sensitively, that is to say ar- 
tistically done, would not his building have shown more logic, more 
organization, more form and comeliness, more variety in a higher 
unity, than it shows now? And could he have been accused of sac- 
rificing his clients to his architecture, if he had provided them with 
the same area of rentable apartments of which he had deprived 
them, at no greater cost, in a more eligible shape, and had even 
added to the altitude which is the distinction of the existing build- 
ing, and which he might then, without offense, on such a site, have 
extended even to “the record,” or “the limit,” whatever the limit 
may be. 

Of course, this is only a suggestion of one solution. Doubtless 
there are others, which would commend themselves to an architect 
buckling down in earnest to such a problem. To convert difficul- 
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ties into opportunities, out of this nettle, a difficult ground plan, 
to evoke this flower, architectural beauty, is the work of an archi- 
tectural artist of high degree. Comparisons are odious. But com- 
pare the Flatiron with the John Wolfe Building at Will- 
iam Street and Maiden Lane, where the area was quite as 
awkward a base for a skyscraper as this present plot, and 
which was moreover entirely without the advantages of isolation 
and conspicuousness which constitute this present opportunity. 
How have the awkwardnesses there been circumvented and over- 
ruled to expressiveness and beauty which here have been left en- 
tirely undisguised, and without even an attempt to disguise them, if 
they have not even been aggravated, by the treatment. That is, in 
fact, the peculiarity and the misfortune of the present erection, the 
fact that the problem does not seem to have presented itself to the 
architect as a problem. It is not his solution which we have to dis- 
cuss, and with which we have to quarrel, but his failure to offer any 
solution. Having an awkward triangle as a site, he has not recog- 
nized its awkwardness, nor its triangularity, nor the fact that his 
building was to be seen in perspective and from various points of 
view. He has simply drawn three elevations of its three fronts, and 
apparently seen it, certainly studied it, in elevation only. If, archi- 
tecturally, the “Flatiron” were simply a street front, like so many 
other skyscrapers, it might very well pass as “ower bad for bless- 
ing and ower good for banning.” Let us assume that either of the 
long fronts is the elevation of such a building, visible, or meant to be 
seen, like the paper elevation, only from a point in front of it. In 
that case, we should find it respectable but not interesting. Like 
Dante, we should not speak, but look only and pass, having, in 
truth, nothing to say. It is the conventional skyscraper, and shows 
that the architect is aware what is doing in skyscrapers. We should 
have to acknowledge that his general dispositions are according to 
the best authorities, that his three, cr four, story basement is in ac- 
cepted relations to his four-story attic and his twelve-story shaft, 
and that the eight-story hanging oriels which diversify his front are 
so spaced as on the one hand not visibly to destroy their own pur- 
pose of gaining sidelong views out of certain favored offices, and, 
on the other, as agreeably to diversify the monotony of the wall 
without impairing the effect of the repetition of its equable fenes- 
tration. Indeed, whether from accident or from design, these oriels 
have a happy effect in perspective, when the front from which they 
are projected is seen at a sharp angle, and they take on the appear- 
ance of plain piers, bordered above and below by fretted walls. 
The attic irresistibly recalls that of the Broadway Chambers, from 
which it seems to be immediately derived. To have improved 
on the original would have justified the imitation. But it is 
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neither so successful and well adjusted as a crowning member, nor 
so effectively detailed, nor is it so effective in either respect as the 
crown of the St. Paul, in which building the architect was no more 
successful than the architect of the Flatiron in overcoming or dis- 
sembling the difficulties of his site, but of which the crowning feat- 
ure is in itself most effective and even impressive. The variety of 
color which makes so much of the charm of the crown of the Broad- 
way Chambers is here expressly renounced. 

We have, however, to congratulate the designer upon the effect- 
iveness of his material. ‘There is safety in monochrome,” and mon- 
ochrome cannot be too monochromatic. In this case, the manufac- 
turer has managed exactly to match the warm  yellow-gray 
of the limestone base in the tint of the terra cotta above. 
Moreover, we have to congratulate the architect upon the 
success of his detail, especially upon that which answers 
the purpose, by means of a surface enrichment, of giving appro- 
priate texture to his walls. The frequent failures in this show that 
it is more of an achievement than the uninitiated might suppose. 
In a front of hewn stone, this texture is given by means 
of the various modes of dressing the surface which are employed. 
In terra cotta it is, or should be, given by ornament. A designer 
who should confine himself in terra cotta to the limited range of 
variety available in stone work, and seek appropriate texture simply 
by roughening the surface according to the distance from the eye, 
and to the other relevant considerations, would show that he was 
not alive to the capabilities of his material, to the one point in which 
terra cotta has an actual advantage over masonry, and that is the 
facility with which its surface may be moulded into ornament. Sys- 
tems of ornament, calculated in scale and density to effect the same 
varieties of texture attained, by cruder means, through the use of the 
hammer or the chisel, are here imperatively “indicated.” And in this 
respect the architect of the Flatiron has attained a result which is 
not only satisfactory but exemplary. Whatever its value as orna- 
ment, the scale and character of the surface enrichment are 
throughout such as to make it acceptable as a representation of 
texture. And, strictly as ornament, none of it is distinctly bad, and 
some of it is distinctly good. The frieze of the fourth story is 
effective in itself and particularly effective as denoting and empha- 
sizing a transitional member of the composition. And the deta:! 
of the attic, especially of its bounding stories above and below, in 
deed, the whole feature, even if excessive, and even if inferior to its 
original, is well adjusted in scale, and the detail well adapted to its 
altitude. 

But this praise, which one can honestly bestow, is all limited to 
the assumption, which the architect inscrutably chose to make, that 
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he was designing elevations and not a building. Either of the prin- 
cipal elevations, taken in conjunction with the edge upon which they 
converge, has not the aspect of an enclosing wall, so much as of a 
huge screen, a vast theatrical “wing,” which conceivably rests upon 
Titanic castors and is meant to be pushed about, instead of being 
rooted to the spot. Nor, when one takes the point of view from 
which both fronts can be partly made out at once, the point oppo- 
site the thin end of the wedge, is the case at all bettered. To con- 
tinue the spacing of the fenestration equally whether the space the 
windows are supposed to light is a hundred feet across, as at the 
south end of the Flatiron, or five, as at the north, is to invite crit- 
icism, even from the utilitarian point of view. The openings which 
are merely adequate to light an apartment say of thirty feet in depth, 
would evidently be excessive to light one with an extreme depth 
of fifteen, even if there were a dead wall opposite them. But to re- 
open the dead wall with a similar row of windows, and even to carry 
them across the five-foot end, in a double opening with the mini- 
mum of sash frame, is to denote want of thought. It is to provide 
a mere bird-cage for your tenant. As one looks through the bars 
of the cage, one pities the poor man. He can, perhaps, find wall 
space within for one roll-top desk without overlapping the windows, 
with light close in front of him and close behind him and close on 
one side of him. But suppose he needed a bookcase? Undoubtedly 
he has a highly eligible place from which to view processions. But 
jor the transaction of business? And the esthetic effect is even 
more depressing. The wedge is blunted, by being rounded, to a 
width of five or six feet—possibly ten. But it might as well have 
been produced to the actual point, nay, better, if the angle had been 
devoted to broadening the piers. For the treatment of the tip is an 
additional and seems a wanton aggravation of the inherent awk- 
wardness of the situation. The narrowness of the tip and the high 
lanky columns wherewith the designer has seen fit to flank the 
entrance, give this feature a meanness of aspect and elongates the 
columns to an almost intolerable lankiness. And as the eye travels 
upward, past sash frame after sash frame, which takes away all as- 
pect of massiveness from the point which most of all should seem, 
as it were, spiked to the ground, the possibility of repose is increas- 
ingly removed. And, finally, when, at the very top, one finds the 
gauntness of the bottom repeated and even enhanced, by the inser- 
tion in the narrow tip of another pair of columns running through 
an attic higher than two average stories of the substructure, he 
must say to himself that it is a great pity that the architect should 
have chosen to build on this very odd site an ordinary tall building, 
“built to the limit” in every dimenson, and thus have produced a 
very commonplace and conventional skyscraper, as the solution 
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of a very unusual and a very interesting problem which clamored 
for an original and unconventional solution. Such a spectator is 
bound to admit that 


Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart, 


and that the altitude of this five-foot tip is really a “productio ad 
absurdum.” 
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PLAN OF THE FIRST STORY OF THE SCHWAB MANSION. 
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WAX MODEL OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


Showing the entrance to the music room at the head of the first landing, and also part of the 
beautiful colonnade which is to be an important feature on the second floor of the mansion. 















































The upper 


illustration shows: Grand 
staircase and colonnade looking from the 
first landing toward the front doors open- 
ing cn Riverside Drive. The colonnade and 
hallway on the second floor are shown. 
The lower illustration shows: The grani 


Staircase; it will be two-and-one-half 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF 


THE 


stories in height. At the head of the first 
landing are the chapel and music room, 
containing a pipe organ. The gallery and 
colonnade extends around the second floor, 
and all the rcoms cpen from this hallway. 
A beautiful lunette will occupy a place be- 
low the arched ceiling over the music room. 


SCHWAB MANSION. 
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IN THE GARDENS, RESIDENCE OF MRS. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD. 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


Photograph by H. H. Sidman Co. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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AMERICAN ART IN BRONZE AND 
IRON. Compiled and edited by Will- 
iam Donald Mitchell, New York. Vol- 
ume I., Number 1, Issued at Intervals. 
36 pp.; size, 10144 x 138 ins. 

“American Art in Bronze and Iron’’ is 
a magazine illustrating the works of the 
leading architects, sculptors and decora- 
tors in bronze and iron, executed by the 
firm of Jno. Williams, New York. The 
first number was published late in July 
and succeeding numbers will be published 
every now and then. It will be circulated 
free to architects, sculptors and decora- 
tors and those allied thereto sufficiently 
interested to demand it. 

The magazine is a work of art so far as 
typography, press-work and the general 
make-up is concerned. The first number 
is devoted to memorial tablets, showing 
illustrations of church tablets, tablets 
erected in universities, colleges, schools, 
libraries, memorial buildings and hos- 
pitals. Also tablets for banking institu- 
tions, public buildings, mercantile build- 
ings and for monuments, all executed by 
the Jno. Williams Bronze Foundry. 

Three pages are devoted to the bronze 
tablets placed in Memorial Hall, United 
States Military Academy, West Point, by 
the firm of Jno. Williams. It appears 
that this foundry furnished twenty-five 
bronze tablets, which memorialize dif- 
ferent officers. The tablets were designed 
by Mr. Stanford White, the architect of 
Memorial Hall. 

As the editor announces, he intends to 





devote the succeeding numbers to the dif- 
ferent branches of the art in bronze and 
iron. It is intended that the next issue be 
devoted to bank interiors. Following this 
number there will be one for bronze door- 
ways and grilles,and another for statuary 
in bronze. Like the first number, these 
will show only the best work of such ar- 
chitects as McKim, Mead & White, Geo. 
B. Post, Bruce Price, Cass Gilbert, Ernest 
Flagg, Carrere & Hastings, Clinton & 
Russell, Horace Trumbauer, Furniss & 
Evans, Green & Wicks, Isaac S. Taylor, 
Peabody & Sterns and many others. 

The issue illustrating sculpture in 
bronze will contain the works of such 
prominent sculptors as Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, D. C. French, Chas. H. Niehaus, 
Herbert Adams, A. Phimister Proctor, 
Massey Rhind and the late Olin L. War- 
ner. 

It is the aim of the editor to have his 
magazine take its place in the architect’s 
office as a book of ready reference, and 
it looks as though he will not be disap- 
pointed in that respect, 


MODERN CARPENTRY. By Fred. T. 
Hodgson. 1%) pp., illustrated. Chi- 
cago: Frederick J. Drake & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is a practical, up-to-date manual, 
and seems to be a complete guide, It 
contains hundreds of quick methods, and 
is illustrated with many diagrams. No 
one can read it without profit. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF TWO GREAT ARTS. 


HE world-famous music-room, beautiful as art can make it, 
musical as science can contrive it, the center of the world’s 
musical life, ever shifting toward our metropolis—this music-room, 
if not already existing, will be built within the next decade. Who 
will be its architect? Who its Maecenas? It will be the center be- 
cause its pivot will be a generous personality of commanding force 
and energy, a personality that gives and attracts in balanced in- 
come and outgo; income, because in giving we receive; outgo, be- 
cause receiving involves giving. 

As I write, the indebtedness of American art to its busy, hard- 
working amateurs comes vividly before me, to its business men, in 
the erection of whose homes our arts have been born, in the con- 
duct of whose daily life they flourish; to the men who have stood 
behind our sculpture, our architecture, our landscape gardens, our 
forestry, our types of animal life, advancing under their fostering 
care step by step toward perfection. My mind flies to the forests 
and fields of Biltmore, to the book collections of Morgan, the 
musical instruments of Mrs. John Crosby Brown, to the pictures 
of Henry Marquand, and, most vital to the subject of this paper, 
the constant intelligent patronage of music by Mr. W. C. Whitney. 

In the home of the connoisseur of this stamp this coming music- 
room, which is to be not a warm heart for music only, but a benefi- 
cent guiding power in our growing musical life, will presently be 
found. It must be there because it can only come into existence in 
the presence of that type of genius which by instinct touches a!l its 
means of enjoyment into higher productive energy and more lib 
eral development. It must of necessity belong to the man of multi- 
form activities and boundless resource. 

Such men, busy, alert, eager, beneficent in their getting and 
spending, are developing throughout the country. They reach out 
toward beauty. Thanks to them America has within the last few 
years seen a renaissance of architecture, of decorative art and even 
of music. The great patrons and connoisseurs are at the centers of 
wealth, the wealth it is their function to protect and preserve. But 
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wherever labor has been wisely directed and successful the arts are 
welcomed and rewarded. 

With advancing culture what may be called a historical connois 
seurship has become widespread. ‘This is the forerunner of true 
culture. “First the natural, then the spiritual.” To-day architects 
and furnishers are strong on the “periods” of lrench decoration, 
and the public buys Chippendales with emotion. In the better 
houses of the South and West, even the firedogs are expected to 
conform to the unities of the scheme of decoration. In conse 
quence of this widespread and increasing feeling for decora 
tive art, a demand for artistic piano cases has arisen. Its inception 
was felt by Steinway & Sons in the increasing list of Steinway 
pianos ordered for decoration in Europe, and later and more acutely 
in the requisition for repairs of these fragile materials and cabinet 
work imported at great expense. The department for artistic case 
making now successfully inaugurated at Steinway Hall and equipped 
with every resource for the production of art-cases, was the timely 
response to a well-pronounced need. New York contains exceed 
ingly skilful workmen in every branch of artistic production. Her 
architects are second to none. Her artists have a school of their 
own which is equal in refinement, purity, and spiritual insight to any 
in kurope. Surely our connoisseurs have no need to seek foreign 
creative genius or foreign handcraft for the completion of their 
palaces. In fact, under the direction of our foremost New York 
architects, more than one noble instrument has already issued for 
the Steinway ateliers, and the near future promises to develop piano 
cases that will rival the Rossi clavichord in splendor and far exceed 
it in the true elements of beauty. 


TI 


ests has been far from satisfactory. The finer the tone, the more 


ie fate of the piano up to this promised alliance of mutual inter 


sensitive it is to its surroundings. 

Has it ever occurred to the great modern architect that each in- 
terior designed by him is a musical instrument, good or bad? That 
the delight of living in an artistic interior day by day is modified by 
the musical character of its resonance and the degree of comfort 
in which conversation may be carried on within it? That “stuff 
ness” is often but another name for poor acoustics, while whisper- 
ing galleries are quite as tragic in American country houses as in 
european cathedrals? 

Very seldom does the grand piano sing in the highly ornate draw- 
ing-room as it does upon the floor of Steinway Hall. True, every 
room affords one spot where the piano sounds better than else- 
where in that particular interior, but this is almost invariably exactly 
where it is impossible to place it. Why is it that the piano whose 
tone is so soft and muffled in the drawing-room is as loud as a meg- 
aphone at mother’s pillow upstairs ? 
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Musical vibration is in many respects very much like electric 
fluid. It may be conducted upon congenial surfaces. It springs 
easily from one conductor to another and sets up vibrations which 
yield their own overtones unlike those audible in the orig- 
inal note. It proceeds in waves which are refracted from some 
materials, broken or absorbed by others. The great art of piano- 
making consists less in exciting desirable vibrations than in pre- 
venting those which are undesirable. To excite, prolong, diffuse 
and at the same time divert and suppress vibration is the art of the 
musical instrument-maker. This being so, what must be his feeling 
toward the decorator who imports into the music-room a chande- 
lier hung with lusters, each vibrating its own tinkling harmony to 
the chords of the grand piano fated to stand in the same interior? 

Very little is known of the laws of resonance of hollow chambers 
or the behavior of their surfaces, contents and materials, but what 
is already known points to the benefit that would accrue to collab- 
oration between architect and piano-maker in the construction of 
rooms destined for music as a part of the daily life of the residents. 

As far as music is concerned the music-room is certainly for the 
piano, not the piano for the music-room. The ideal music-room 
should be designed with a view to placing the piano in the most ad- 
vantageous point of resonance. No steam-heater should consume 
its precious resins, no window blow into its shining web of steel, 
no staircase offer an open funnel to draw its sound upward, no cur- 
tain hang to smother its delicate vibrations, no artful system of pil- 
lars break them into eddies. 

The palaces of America all contain pianos, usually Steinway 
pianos, whose size makes them the dominating element in the en- 
semble of the interiors in which they stand, while their tone, noble, 
fragrant, volatile in proper entourage, is at the mercy of the errant 
fancy of architect, decorator and upholsterer. In the interest of 
these gentlemen we freely grant that an object six, seven or more 
than eight feet long, and of somewhat heavy proportions thrust 
abruptly into the delicate harmonies of line and color which Ameri- 
can architects are achieving with more and more _ perfection, 
needs skilful modification in outline and color to bring it so 
perfectly into harmony with its surroundings that its presence is 
felt only as an element of the perfect balance and charm of the uni- 
fied whole. In acoustic qualities, the music-room should be a unit 
with the piano. In appearance, the piano should sink into the uni- 
ties of the music-room. Nevertheless, as the largest object visible, 
it should be the most beautiful object in the room. In a living- 
room the hearth becomes the all important point, the center toward 
which the life of the inhabitants necessarily converges. In a music- 
room the piano is the point of convergence. It follows that the 
architect, while studying to enhance the musical charm of the piano, 
should assume control of the external appearance of the instrument 
itself. Thus the interests of the great architect and those of the 
maker of fine pianos become at one in direct proportion to the 
richness and magnificence of the interiors in which pianos are des- 
tined to stand. 

Fanny Morris Smith. 

















